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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


ourth Sunday after Easter. The liturgy of the present Sun- 

day is a mingling of joy and sorrow. On the preceding 

Sunday the sadness was tempered by the knowledge of the 

return of Christ; today the Church announces the coming 

of the Holy Spirit and describes His activities in the 

world, in the Church, and in the soul. The Holy Spirit will convince the 

world of sin. He will guide and direct the Church founded by Christ. 

He will guide the Christian soul, always introducing her more and more 

into Christian truth. He will be the gardener of the individual soul, will 

foster the seed of virtue, that it be not choked by weeds of sin and 
worldly attachments. 

In the Introit the Church praises God for all He has done, “for the 
Lord hath done wonderful things; He hath revealed His justice in the 
sight of the Gentiles.” It is a praise of the work of works, the redemp- 
tion, reconciliation of man with God, which by the efficacy of the Holy 
Ghost is made known to the world. The soul, so often oppressed by the 
burden of sin and human frailty, realizes and appreciates the work of 
the Holy Ghost. Its one desire must be to love the divine will: “Grant 
to Thy people to love what Thou commandest and to desire what Thou 


dost promise.” But we are unstable and wavering in our allegiance 


because “amidst the changing things of this world,” our hearts are not 
anchored in God. The Church, ever solicitous, prays that “our hearts 
may be set where true joy is found” (Collect). 

The Paraclete whom Christ will send to us is that “best and perfect 
gift from above” (Epistle). He will come to our souls, sent by the 
“Father of lights” to teach us all truth. He will make us children of 
light in the midst of the changing shadows of the world, for with Him 
“there is no change nor shadow of alteration.” Our souls as frail little 
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plants were set out in the garden of God, and now the divine gardener, 
the Holy Spirit will be sent by Christ to watch over and protect them. 

The Holy Spirit will come to perfect the work begun in our souls. 
By grace we became partakers of the divinity, “partakers of the one 
supreme Godhead” (Secret). The holy Eucharist, the expression of the 
love of the Son for us, will not only unite all hearts (Collect); but It is 
also most expressive of the efficacy of the Holy Spirit. The Church, there- 
fore, exhorts us to pray: “Assist us, O Lord our God, that by what we 
have received in faith, we may be purified from vice and delivered from 
all dangers” (Postcommunion). 

Fifth Sunday after Easter. Because the Rogation days, with a special 
Mass formulary and the processions, occur during the following week, 
this Sunday is sometimes called Rogation Sunday. The beautiful instruc- 
tion on prayer given by our divine Lord Himself in the Gospel serves, 
therefore, as a preparation and introduction to the Rogation days. 

The Church is jubilant in her expressions of joy. She rejoices at 
our liberation and deliverance from sin: “Declare it with voice of joy, 
and make it known: declare it even to the ends of the earth: The Lord 
hath dilevered His people, alleluia” (Introit). The Easter joy at our 
redemption must always fill our hearts. Just as Christ, the Sun, rises 
higher on the liturgical firmament, so our spiritual joy must increase, for 
He is still with us: “Christ is risen and hath shone upon us, whom He 
redeemed with His blood” (Alleluia verse). He will ascend to the Father 
and send the Spirit of Truth to guide and direct His Church and her 
members. Before His Ascension, He gave to the children of light the 
sublime instruction on prayer: “Ask and you shall receive, that your joy 
may be full” (Gospel). 

In compliance with the exhortation of Christ we immediately address 
our petitions to God in the words of the Church: “O God from whom 
afl good things come, grant to us Thy suppliants that by Thy inspira- 
tions, we may think those things that are right, and do them under Thy 
guidance” (Collect). Grant that we may understand and appreciate the 
sublimity of Christianity, the sublimity of our dignity as members of the 
mystic body of Christ, but also grant that we may live accordingly. 

Christ the Redeemer, who raised us from spiritual death to a new 
life, tells us before His Ascension: “the Father Himself loveth you; 
because you have loved Me and have believed that I came out from God” 
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(Gospel). Our love for Christ we express most clearly by fulfilling the 
precepts laid down in the mirror of His Gospel. ‘Amen, amen I say to 
you: If you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it you.” 
We must pray for the divine assistance and guidance to enable us to 
practice the virtues which St. James inculcates in the Epistle: “Be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers only.” The Holy Spirit who will be 
sent by the Redeemer will elevate us to communion with the Son, and 
make us the beloved children of His Father, whose prayers the Father has 
heard. But to merit His grace, our life must be like unto that of Christ 
who said of Himself: “I came forth from the Father and am come into 
the world: again I leave the world and I go to the Father.” 

Ascension. Ascension is the coronation of the Redeemer after the 
completion of His work on earth—a work begun with the joyful chants 
of peace on the plains of Bethlehem. From the manger the Son of God 
ascended the cross of Calvary, and thence, ascended into Heaven to sit 
again at the right hand of the Father. He enters the heavenly Jerusalem, 
a Victor, accompanied by the spoils of His conquest of love, the souls 
liberated from Limbo. In Him the Father was well pleased. The sacrifice 
was accepted. The Son is glorified, transfigured, and we, by the merits 
of His reconciliation, are elevated to the divine nature. In the words of 
the Preface of today: “And while they beheld Him, (He) was lifted 
up into heaven, so that He might make us partakers of His Godhead.” 

The Introit of the Mass beautifully disposes us at once for the cele- 
bration of the feast. It is a synopsis of the Epistle and Gospel: “Ye men 
of Galilee, why wonder you, looking up to Heaven? He shall so come 
as you have seen Him going up into Heaven. O, clap your hands, all ye 
nations; shout unto God with the voice of exultation.” The Apostles 
wonderingly look up to heaven; man rejoices at the triumphant entry of 
Jesus into Heaven. 

In the symbolism of the Church the Ascension of Christ is expressed 
by extinguishing the Easter candle which represented the risen Savior: 
“and the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven.” The personal sojourn of Christ on earth was at an end. 

With the Church we cry to the Bridegroom of our souls, who has 
ascended into Heaven: “Leave us not orphans, but send unto us the 
Promise of the Father, the Spirit of Truth” (Vespers). He, “the chaste 


” 


will inspire us in all our actions, and lead 


light of all souls that love, 
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and guide us to our heavenly Jerusalem. He will strengthen us in our 
resolutions, to become a new leaven, to lead a life of sincerity and truth. 
Ardently the Church prays in the Collect: “Grant, we beseech Thee, 
almighty God, that we who believe Thine only-begotten Son, our 
Redeemer, to have ascended this day into heaven, may also ourselves dwell 
in spirit amid heavenly things.” Christ did not ascend alone into heaven; 
He does not occupy the throne of glory alone, but we with Him. He 
is the head, we the members for whom He has gone to prepare a place: 
“Father, I will that where I am, they also whom Thou hast given Me 
may be with Me” (John 17, 24). He must be the goal of our striving: 
‘Be Thou our Joy ’mid tears, we pray, be Thou our life’s sweet Prize and 
End” (Vespers). 

Sunday Within the Octave of Ascension. Today we recall the 
Ascension. Our hearts are not yet accustomed to the separation. They 
are filled with sadness and we cry out with the Church: “Hear, O Lord, 
my voice with which I have cried to Thee: my heart hath said to Thee, I 
haye sought Thy face, Thy face, O Lord, I will seek: turn not away Thy 
face from me” (Introit). It is the cry of the orphaned soul expressing 
its love for Christ, longing for union with Him. The soul realizes its loss 
and loneliness, and fears for the future. But the thought of the Savior 
now sitting at the right hand of the Father, dispells this fear, and con- 
fidently the soul relies on the Lord: ‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation: whom shall I fear” (Id.). 

It is well for the soul that it knows of the future: “They will put 
you out of the synagogues. Yes, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doth a service to God” (Gospel). But whom shall 
we fear? For “I will send you from the Father the Spirit of Truth.” The 
Church prepares us for the ordinary struggles and conflicts of life, and 
to encourage us opens to our longing gaze the portals of heaven, where 
we behold God seated on His throne, and consoling us: “I will not leave 
you orphans” (Alleluia verse). The Lord Himself has prayed for us and 
for His Church. He will protect us and give to our souls the strength 
of His heavenly grace. Beautifully the Communion verse expresses the 
loving concern of the Redeemer when He addresses the Father in our be- 
half: “I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldst keep them from evil.” 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


St. Peter, the first representative of Christ, addresses not only the 
small community united in prayer awaiting the coming of the Paraclete 
but also us: “But before all things have a constant mutual charity 
among yourselves;” be not carried away by passion, nor let your charity 
be an affected charity. “Be prudent and watch in prayers;” pray for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, for it is His peculiar office to give life to the 
soul. “If any minister, let him do it, as of the power which God admin- 
istereth.” And for what purpose? Self-renown? No; but “that in all 
things God may be honored through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

If such be our disposition to co-operate with the grace of the Holy 
Spirit and His inspirations in our soul, and if our only aim in life be the 
glory of God, “that in all things God may be glorified,” will the Father 


ec 


not grant the petitions we address to Him in the Collect: “ ... grant 
us ever to have a will devoted to Thee, and to serve Thy majesty with 
a sincere heart.” 

Pentecost. Pentecost is the solemn anniversary of the consecration 
of the Church founded by Christ. The Holy Spirit, the soul of the 
Church, the life giving principle takes possession of Christ’s own. But 
the feast also commemorates the infusion of the Holy Spirit into our souls 
and His efficacy in them by which we bring forth fruits of holiness: 
“Charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, 
faith, modesty, continency, chastity” (Gal. 5, 22-23). Pentecost is, 
therefore, a confirmation of the work begun in our soul by Baptism: 
“Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us” (Offertory). In 
Baptism the seed was sown in our hearts; by the further operation of the 
Holy Spirit it will grow, mature and bring forth fruit acceptable to the 
divine Vintager at the final harvest. Since Pentecost recalls the thanks- 
giving harvest-festival of the Old Law, it will bring to our minds the 
final harvest of souls. Mindful of this the Church prays most earnestly 
in the Alleluia verse: “Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy 
faithful: and kindle in them the fire of Thy love.” 

In the Gospel the Church recalls the promise of the divine Savior 
to send the great Consoler, the Holy Spirit. He will enlighten us and 
teach us all things, strengthen us in our faith and assist us to safeguard 
the precious heirloom of the Savior—Peace: ‘Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, do I give unto you.” 

The promise of Christ was fulfilled. The Epistle narrates the his- 
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torical event. The Holy Spirit comes upon the disciples, assembled in the 
upper room, in the form of fiery tongues. And the multitude said: “We 
have heard them speak in our own tongues the wonderful works of God.” 
The Holy Spirit, through the Church, still speaks to the multitude. He 
speaks the language of love to every soul. ‘Come, Holy Ghost, Creator 
come, from Thy bright heavenly throne! Come take possession of our 
souls, and make them all Thine own” (Vespers). 

In beautiful pictures the Sequence of the Mass depicts the gracious 
activity of the Holy Spirit. ‘Finger of God’s right hand,” He is called 
in the Sequence, “the Father of the Poor, Dispenser of Gifts, the Light of 
Hearts,” because He is “the best Consoler, the gracious Guest, the swect 
Refreshment of the soul.” Further the Church implores the Holy Ghost 
for her children: ‘‘Wash Thou what is stained with sin; water what is 
dry within; heal what is wounded sore. Bend Thou what is stiff of will; 
warm Thou what with cold is chill; guide Thou what has strayed before.” 
Is this not a picture of our soul and stubborn human nature? Lovingly 
the Church intercedes: “Grant to Thy faithful virtue’s merit great; 
grant salvation’s final state; grant them joys that ever live.” In the 
Postcommunion the Church appeals once more to God in our name, that 
our hearts may become fruitful “by the mixed sprinkling of His heavenly 
dew.” 

CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 




















THE CHURCH, THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


N the evening of His passion, our blessed Lord instituted 
the holy Eucharist in the presence of His Apostles, and 
gave them His body and blood. It was night and Christ 

“That 


they may be one, as thou Father, in me, and I in thee; that 





prayed that His Apostles would be always united 








they may be one in us . . . that they may be one, as we also are one, 
I in them and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in one.” 

Then followed the sorrowful night of the passion, the glorious 
morning of the resurrection, and, a few weeks after, the day of the 
ascension. After that, when they had all returned to Jerusalem, they 
gathered in an upper room—the Apostles, a few disciples, the holy 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus—it was the infant Church, an 
exact prototype of the Church grown great. ‘And these were persevering 
with one mind in prayer with Mary the mother of Jesus.” Since that 
day the Church has been doing precisely that—persevering with one mind 
in prayer with Mary. 

It was not long after the promises of Christ and the prayer of this 
assembly had been fulfilled by the descent of the Holy Ghost, that a man 
rode to Damascus, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord.” And as he rode on his journey, a sudden light 
shone round about him; and as he fell to the ground he heard a voice, 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me.” 

One might ask how Saul could persecute Christ, since Christ had 
already suffered persecution and was now in heaven. It is true that the 
Savior had ascended into heaven, but He had not left His disciples 
orphans. In a real sense He still lived in them, as He had prayed: “I 
in them and thou in me.” Saul had been really persecuting Christ because 
he had been persecuting the Church, which is Christ’s mystic body. 

The name of the converted persecutor was changed to Paul. Now 
no longer did he glory in threatenings and slaughter, but only in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. His intense labors to bring the glad 
tidings of the Redemption to men did much to cause an instantaneous 
flowering of Christianity about the Mediterranean. But although the 
Church might abound in many members, it was necessary that she remain 


united, that she persevere with one mind in prayer. Under a variety of 
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figures Saint Paul teaches this doctrine of the unity of the Church, 
Christ’s headship, and the life that is communicated to the members. 

He uses the metaphor of a building of which the cornerstone is 
Christ. He compares the Church to a living plant, as our Lord had done: 
“I am the vine and you are the branches.” Again, the union that exists 
between Christ and the Christians is compared to that which exists 
between husband and spouse. But these analogies and metaphors are 
inferior to, and should be used only as explanations of that which is 
more original and more profound—that of the mystic body. The Church 
is thus an invisible assembly of souls, united by the spiritual bond of the 
Holy Ghost, and by union with an invisible head—the glorified Christ. 

But in accordance with human nature, the invisible Church con- 
stituted of men presupposes also a visible society. Into this society the 
member is incorporated by a visible sacrament and is maintained by 
visible sacraments. The society possesses an external and visible organi- 
zation, a hierarchy of external government and teaching, united under 
a visible head, the Pope. Visible initiation into and visible membership 
in the Church is the ordinary means of membership in the mystic assembly 
united in Christ. 

Viewed as the mystic body of Christ, the Church is an organism, 
capable of life and growth. The individual member is made a living part 
of this organism by the sacrament of Baptism. This sacrament initiates 
him into the Church, places the other sacraments at his disposal for his 
further sanctification, and establishes a union between him and Christ. 
He is united to God. However, he is not united as an independent and 
separate unit; but since he is united to Christ (the Head of the Church- 
body), he is united to all those other souls in union with Him. The 
individual is incorporated into a supernatural society of human souls, 
which is the Church. 

Although this society of individual souls is diversified as to function, 
each soul is moved and vivified by one common principle of life, the Holy 
Ghost, just as the members of a man’s body are moved and made to live 
by his principle of life, the soul. The perfection of a member of the 
body depends on the degree in which it is in strict accord with the mind. 
Thus the hand of an artist is perfect to the extent to which it can be 
directed by the artist’s thought. So, too, all the members of the assembly 
of Christians are moved and given spiritual life by God, through the 
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THE MYSTIC BODY OF CHRIST 


indwelling of the Holy Ghost in their souls; and this indwelling is in 
proportion to their possession of sanctifying grace and their obedience 
to it. 

As the member advances in grace, the Holy Ghost takes possession 
of and fashions his soul with increasing power, until, when the work of 
sanctification is complete, the entire life of the soul is moved and 
enlivened by His holy breath. At such a stage of perfection the actions 
of the member are not only acts of a human agent, but at the same time 
actions performed by God. 

All this is made possible through sanctifying grace. Grace is the 
life of the mystic body, by which the members are engrafted upon Christ 
and live of Him. “And he (God) hath subjected all things beneath his 
feet, and hath given him for a supreme head to the Church, which is his 
body, the fulness of him who is wholly fulfilled in all.” 

The Church then is one body whose head is Christ. It is an exten- 
sion of Christ in space and time, a continuation of the incarnation. For 
this reason Saint Paul calls the entire Church-body, both head and mem- 
bers, by the name of Christ. To express the participation of the members 
in the mystic Christ, to show that they are part of the Christ extended 
in space and time, because they are part of the body of which Christ is 
the head, Saint Paul says they are “in Christ Jesus.” Christians are “in 
Christ” because they are incorporated into His mystic body, and because 
they participate in the life of the body, sanctifying grace. The members 
and the head together form a spiritual entity, which is the mystic Christ. 
This is the implication of the words spoken to the man on the road to 
Damascus. This is the unity and solidarity prayed for by our blessed 
Lord at the Last Supper. This is the meaning of the words of Christ, “I 
am the vine; you are the branches.” 

This conception of the Church enables us to understand just how 
it is that all men are brothers. It is not because we all live on the earth; 
not because we are all men; not primarily because such a brotherhood is 
conducive to the good of society; but simply and sublimely because we 
are members of the mystical body of Christ, engrafted upon Him in 
Baptism. 

But there is another bond of unity—in truth a sacrament of unity 
—the holy Eucharist. Christ, the God-man, gives Himself as the food 
of men, in order to unite them intimately to Himself and to one another, 
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and to establish peace and harmony amidst the confused alarms of the 
world’s struggle. The real Body of Christ is a corporal link, reinforcing 


the vital bond between men. “For we being many, are one bread, one 
body; all that partake of one bread.” 

To understand this doctrine of the Church, is to have apprehended 
the essence of Catholicism. Sacraments, the hierarchy, the communion 
of saints, and the veneration of the saints, the position of the blessed 
Virgin, bodily resurrection, Christian ethics—all these, even to the doc- 
trine of indulgences, flow naturally from the solidarity of the Church, as 
Saint Paul taught it to his little ones in Christ. Without this basic dogma 
they are disconnected and meaningless like the parts of a watch that is 
taken apart. In the knowledge of this fundamental dogma, other doc- 
trines arrange themselves as necessary parts of a graceful totality. On 
the foundation of this conception of the Church, other doctrines are 
developed into a unified theology, just as the different themes and their 
development constitute a symphony of Beethoven. 

To understand this doctrine of the Church is to have apprehended, 
at the same time, the basis and reason of the liturgy. The Church, as 
the mystic body of Christ, lives her life in the liturgy; and it is a life of 
magnificent prayer. Following the example of the divine Christ, the 
mystic Christ has always prayed, now in the garden, now on the moun- 
tain, now in tears like Magdalen, now in joy like David before the ark 
of the covenant. And in all these variant actions of prayer, the Church 
is intensifying her sanctity. Those members who use the liturgy as a 
means of divine glorification and personal sanctification, are making them- 
selves more perfect members of the mystical Christ and are co-operating 
in the building up of the body of Christ, “till we all attain to the unity 
of faith and of the full knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect 


man, to the full measure of the stature of Christ.” 


Paut C. Bussarp. 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















THE LITURGY IN TRANSLATION 


T is not needful nor expedient to consider here the general 
importance of speech in human life. It is enough to say 
that in the religion of Christ, the use of the spoken word 
is absolutely indispensable. It is the appointed word that 
makes the sacrifice and the sacraments—the means by 

which divine life is directly imparted to souls. To quote St. Augustine: 

“The word is added to the element and the sacrament comes into being.” 

Accordingly, the Church has always watched with the most zealous 





interest over her rich heritage of revealed doctrine and liturgical prayer. 
In the very beginning, St. Paul had something to say about holding to 
the form of sound words, and ever since, succeeding directors of the 
Church’s ministry have shown a like solicitude. With ever-increasing 
strictness of regulation, we have come to the present discipline that what- 
ever is to be used in public worship must issue directly from the supreme 
authority in the Church. Nothing may be changed at will; all must be 
used in the form sanctioned by the Vicar of Christ. Thus, in the Latin 
rite, the chief liturgical texts have persisted without even incidental 
change. Indeed, the prayers grouped around the Words of Institution in 
the Mass, have attained a permanence approaching absolute inviolability. 
This unyielding attitude of the Church, showing itself over and over again 
in the course of the ages, bears eloquent witness to the worth and impor- 
tance of the words so carefully kept from subjection to individual taste. 

The prescribed word forms of the liturgy, even where they are not 
of its essence, are still the most potent and valued instruments of our 
divine Priect in His work of redemption. These precious words of grace 
and salvation ought to be used with the greatest reverence and set before 
God’s people in a way that will commend them to the admiration and 
esteem of all. As things are now in the life of the Church, the liturgy 
can affect the people only in so far as it is made known to them by 
translation. What one might urge, therefore, as a matter of strict neces- 
sity and of obligation, is that the work of rendering liturgical texts into 
the language of our people be taken up and carried through as a thorough- 
going process of transvaluation. Let them be given the complete meaning 
of the sacred words in a form which will at least suggest the unemotional 


earnestness and almost lyric grace of the original. Otherwise they are 
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being defrauded of their heritage as children of God’s household. It is 
truly a matter of rightly handling the word of God. 

To begin with, there is the text of the Mass. That is in every way 
the most important and venerable form of prayer in human use, aside 
from the inspired word of divine revelation, and of that inspired word 
the missal text is largely made up. In the Missal, the Ordinary of the 
Mass claims our first and best attention, although the Secrets and Post- 
communions are also worthy of the most respectful consideration. The 
Ordinary is composed of the prayers selected for most frequent use 
because they are deemed best suited for the holiest and most wholesome 
act in which a human being can take part. In the Church’s life what is 
commonest is of the best, and what is both official and common is best 
of all. 

Putting the full value of these prayers into English is a delicate and 
difficult piece of work. But when we remember that millions must use 
them in English if they are to profit fully by the greatest means of grace 
God has given them, we cannot but feel it is well worth while to do our 
most and best. One has to consider carefully anything and everything 
that may bring out the sense of the original. It is so easy to attend well 
to some of the factors in the case and overlook just the one that counts. 

The Mass is, first of all, a Latin text. Moreover, it is Latin of the 
post-Augustan period, set down for the most part before the eighth 
century. We must not forget, either, that the more ancient elements 
were in all probability translated from the Greek. The primitive liturgy 
of Rome was Greek in verbal form, though hardly subordinate to foreign 
influence in its intimate details or method of treating the sacrificial theme. 
Even so, there appears here and there a sign of fidelity to a Greek original. 
Besides, there is the influence of the Latin Bible which was used in those 
early days. We can get a fair idea of what that was like by a study of 
the Vulgate Psalter. There we find a medley of Latin vulgarisms, Greek 
idioms set out in Latin terms, and Hebrew mannerism still showing clearly 
after the process of passing through the common Greek of world-wide 
use into the low Latin of Northern Africa. Then, too, Latin as a lan- 
guage was very much alive when our liturgy took definite form, and its 
terms, already used in the civil and religious life of the Empire, were not 
always given a new meaning when converted to the service of the one, 
true God. Thus, we have to consider contemporary Roman usage; the 
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possible influence of the Greek; and biblical precedent, whether Greek or 
Hebrew. For instance, there is “hostia,” generally given in English as 
“host” and occasionally “victim;” meaning to most people simply a par- 
ticle of altar bread, or its appearance after consecration. The first thought 
of a Christian in ancient Rome, if he heard the word, would be of the 
complete process of sacrifice (including act and object), and more par- 
ticularly of a sacrifice offered in thanksgiving for victory over a foe (See 
Ps. 115, 7). Again there is “immaculata,” so often rendered “unspotted,” 
that is, free from discoloration; but used in the Bible to indicate the 
perfect accord of a sacrificial offering with God’s requirements. Then, 
we have the plural of excellence, so well liked by the ancients, but so 
clumsy and outlandish when thrust directly by literal translation into an 
English context; likewise the plural used to signify a unity resulting from 
composition or with reference to multiplicity of appearance and effect. 
Nouns in the oblique cases have to be handled with care, and the preposi- 
tions also will bear watching. There are a number of words frequently 
recurring in the sacrificial liturgy, which deserve special notice. They 
are very rich words, rich in their own meaning and in historical associa- 
tion, for the mass text is an historical monument as well as a transcript 
of religious experience. These words are apt to stand for a great deal 
more than one might at first suspect; and they can hardly be represented 
aright by the first word that is set beside them in a classical lexicon. 

The extreme compression apparent in the more ancient collective 
prayers ought to warn us that the framers of the Roman liturgy were 
not given to thoughtless exuberance in their solemn supplications and 
tributes of homage to the Supreme Being. It would be hard to find more 
striking models of expressive reticence. In fact, we know nothing about 
the great figures in our liturgical history to justify us in supposing that 
they would string out synonyms just for the sake of “padding” or of 
seeming to be emphatic. They were of quite another sort; a fact to be 
borne in mind when we come upon groups of words and phrases which 
are somewhat like simple reiterations of the same idea. The later addi- 
tions, like the offertory prayers, also call for attention to their setting of 
time, place, and other circumstances. They are of interest as bringing 
into the Ordinary the monastic emphasis upon the Mass as the principal 


exercise of Christian asceticism. 
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One might go on indefinitely citing examples to show the need of 
careful and thorough investigation in order to arrive at a satisfactory 











result. It is a pleasure to note the progress made of late in the Missals 
edited by Abbot Cabrol, Dom Lefebvre, and Father Fortescue. They 
represent a good beginning, but there still remains something to be done. 
Our objective in this most serious affair cannot fall short of absolute per- 




























fection. There must be fidelity to the original—it is a sacred text—but 
with full accommodation to current usage. This does not mean going to 
such extremes as discarding the singular for the more colloquial plural 
in the pronoun of the second person. “O my God, I love You so much, 
etc.,” is not prayer but prattle, whether written for children or for adults. 
“Thou, thy, and thee” are not archaic in prayer and will not be unless 
we make them so. They mark a distinction which we cannot afford to 
obliterate. It is altogether possible to combine the ease of a truly popular 
style with all the dignity of excellence. It can be done, but not without 
effort. 

The effort required will, it seems, be included in the program of the 
LirurGicaL Press, now at the beginning of its apostolic work. Already 
the composition of a liturgical dictionary is being considered. Such a 
work will be of the greatest practical value, and ought to be sure of a 
warm welcome in secondary schools, religious houses, and seminaries, 
where those interested in the liturgy and being prepared for leadership in 
the Catholic body are found with some knowledge of Latin. It is not 
too much to hope that eventually a greatly improved translation of the 
Order of the Mass will be produced, with notes, and this will make for 
a more effective presentation of the liturgy to the vast body of the faith- 
ful. After all, the liturgy is meant for “the multitude,” so often 
mentioned in the Gospel as attached to our Lord and beloved by Him. It 
must come to them with some of its original simplicity and charm. 
Unless the Ordinary of the Mass is established in the minds and hearts of 
the people, young and old, as the noblest and dearest of all their forms of 
communion with God, the liturgical apostolate will strive in vain to 
realize the purpose of its existence. To the many, the liturgy will be 
little else than the Mass, and the Mass means for the most part the prayers 
of the Ordinary. Our best form of propaganda is, therefore, an English 
(or, if you will, an American) text of superlative excellence. Under 










the auspices of the LirurcicaL Press, the co-operation of many will be 
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possible, which will insure a degree of perfection, and therefore of suc- 
cess, not to be looked for in isolated effort, no matter how wisely directed 
, and energetically employed. Faxit Deus! 
: RicHarD E. Power. 
Springfield, Mass. 
t 
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. | “The educational value of the liturgy de- 
t ||  rives primarily from the authority inherent 
|| in it. The liturgy is almost the very lan- 
guage of the Apostles, it is the voice of 
' || Christian centuries, the word of the Church 
| expressed in her most indisputable formulas, | 
|| the most direct expression of her spirit. The || 
, | liturgy is the collective work of the Fathers, | 
t | the Doctors, the popes and the bishops, with- ! 
, || out being the personal work of anyone indi- | 
‘ vidually. In it there is neither the teach- | 
| ing of any one school, nor human opinion, 
: | but the thought of the Spouse of Christ 
| assisted by the Holy Spirit.” 
| A. DOUTERLUNGNE. 














THE MASS AS THE PEOPLE’S SACRIFICE! 


HE sublime nature of the sacrifice of the Mass derives from 
the fact, as we have seen, that Christ Himself is offered up 
in it. It is most truly the sacrifice of Christ. We have 
also mentioned that only the ordained priest, who received 
his power from a direct descendant of the Apostles, has the 

power of consecration, and therefore of celebrating the sacrifice of the 
Mass. These truths, if considered by themselves, might still make the 
Mass appear to us as something very distant from the ordinary Christian 
attending it. Even if it be known that the priest really represents the 
people, yet will the distance of the people from the Mass seem great to 
all whose knowledge of the true nature of the Mass is limited. As a 
matter of fact the Mass is a collective act of worship, in which the faith- 
ful have the right and duty to play also an active part. The Mass is in 
a true sense also the sacrifice of the people. 

The Mass as a Collective Act. The text of the Mass, that is, the 
whole of the prayers which the priest says in offering the sacrifice of the 
Mass, is set down very strictly by the law of the Church. These prayers 
are therefore official, and can be taken as a safe indication of the nature 
of the Mass. Now, according to these prayers, not only is the priest the 
spokesman of the people that attend the Mass, when he offers the latter; 
but at times the action of the Mass contains a sort of dialogue, in which 
the people have their part as well as the priest. 

Formerly all Masses were sung; they were what we now call high 
Masses. In the early times certain parts were sung by the people, and 
the rest sung or prayed by the priest. The parts sung by the people were 
then not recited by the priest at all. The people therefore took an active 
part all their own in the very words of the Mass. Today the servers in 
ordinary Masses answer the prayers of the priest. But these answers are 
still’ made by the servers for all the people present. Hence it is even 
today the intention of the prayers of the Mass that the people join at 
least in mind if not in word, in the answers of the servers and in the 
prayers of the priest. The very words of the text of the Mass show that 


1 This article is the third part of a proposed chureh-rack pamphlet of which 
the second part appenured in the third number of Orate Fratres, p. 76. The para 
graphs on “The Mass as a Collective Act” repeat some of the ideas of a previous 
article, “Participation in the Mass,” but could not well be omitted here.—The 
ideas of these articles are elaborated in the new pamphlet of the Popular Litur- 
gical Library, “My Sacrifice and Yours.”—Kd. 
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all present should join their minds and hearts to the action of the priest, 
so that all offer up the sacrifice together under the leadership of the priest. 
The people should, as Pius X said, not pray in the Mass, but pray the Mass. 
And the reason for this can only be, that the Mass is the sacrifice of the 
whole people. A few examples from the official text will illustrate this 
matter. 

During the Mass the priest prays certain special prayers of petition. 
Before beginning them he turns to the people, spreads his hands to include 
all present and says: “The Lord be with you.” The server or choir 
answers for the people: “And with thy spirit.” Then the priest asks 


all to pray with him when he says aloud: “Oremus—Let us pray.” He 


recites the special prayers, in which he always uses the pronoun we or our, 
since he is speaking not only for himself but for all those attending the 


Mass. At the end of these prayers the server or choir answers ““Amen” 
for the people, which means “So be it.”” It is the assent of the people to 
the prayers of the priest. 

In the same manner the offerings are made for the people by the 
priest. At the end of the first stage of the offering, as we have seen, the 
priest expressly turns to the people to exhort them in these words: “Pray 
brethren that my sacrifice and yours, etc.” And in the answer, “May 
the Lord receive the sacrifice at thy hands,” the people distinctly indicate 
that the priest is also their representative and is offering the sacrifice for 
them. The second prayer of the Canon reads: “Be mindful, O Lord, of 
Thy servants and handmaids, N. N. [this refers to the special intention 
of the Mass], and of all here present, whose faith is known to Thee and 
likewise their devotion, on whose behalf we offer unto Thee, and who 
themselves offer unto Thee, etc.” 

Similarly, at the beginning of the offering of the consecrated Bread 
and Wine, the prayer reads: “Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, and 
likewise Thy holy people offer unto Thy supreme majesty, etc.” The 
entire prayer of offering through the three successive stages is a collective 
prayer, showing that all should together enter into the sacrificial action. 
The Mass is thus meant to be a collective sacrifice of all united with the 
priest; and all who attend the Mass should therefore unite themselves 
actively with the words and sentiments of the officiating priest. 

The Ancient Offertory Procession. The part taken by the people in 
the sacrifice of the Mass was formerly well shown by the so-called offer- 
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tory procession. When the part of the Mass preparatory to the action of 
offering was ended, the priest turned to the people. The latter came up 
to him in procession and delivered their offerings of bread, wine, oil, 
vegetables, or whatever it might be, into his hands. Part of the bread 
and wine was put on the sacrificial table for the sacrifice of the Mass 
itself. The remainder of the offerings was set on side tables for the sup- 
port of the church, and especially for the poor of the parish. 

In this way the sacrificial oblations offered by the priests came 
directly from the people attending Mass. The objects offered were directly 
their own. Something of their own possessions was offered, which they 
had given to the priests for the sacrifice. The Mass was therefore very 
truly their own sacrifice, and the gifts offered very truly represented all 
of those who had given anything in the procession. 

This custom died out centuries ago. Likewise, after money had come 
into more general use as a means of buying and selling, and as a general 
convenient way of carrying around one’s goods or giving donations, the 
custom of money donations at the offertory began to be substituted for 
that of giving other, bulkier goods. About the same time the custom of 
a money stipend for Mass came into more general use. These practices, as 
we have them today, are really not so different from the old offertory 


procession as they may at first seem to be. They are just as much a way 


of giving the offertory gifts for the Mass, as was that of the old proces- 
sion. They are this same procession translated into modern conditions of 
life. 

The Mass as the People’s Sacrifice. It is therefore as true today as 
ever, if indeed not even truer, that the offerings of the Mass are those of 
the people. Not only the offerings, but everything necessary for the sac- 
rifice of the Mass, today comes from the people. 

For the sacrifice of the Mass many things are necessary. There are 
first of all the properly ordained priests; there are a church building and 
an altar, altar vessels and vestments, altar cloths, candles, etc. And all 
of this, everything connected with the sacrifice, comes from the people, 
is obtainable only through the free donations of the people. St. Paul 
had said long ago that those who serve the altar should live from the 
altar. The priests, who officially celebrate the Mass, get their support 
from the people. Without the offerings of the people, there would be no 
priests. Likewise the church building, the altar, the utensils, the vest- 
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ments, etc., are obtained only through the contributions and offerings of 
the people. All of these represent real self-denial, real self-sacrifice on 
the part of the whole people. 

In the same way, as we said above, the bread and wine, offered in 
the Mass, are truly given by the people themselves. Hence all who have 
in any way contributed of their own goods for the support of the church 
and its sacrifice, have the best right to consider the wine and bread offered 
in the Mass as their own personal offering. This is true not only, therefore, 
of the person who has offered a stipend in order to have a Mass offered 
for his special intention. It is just as true of all those who make their 
proper offering at the collection taken up at the Mass; and just as true of 
all others who have in any way contributed to the construction or upkeep 
of the church and its belongings—and this, regardless of what the amount 
contributed may have been, as long as it represents any kind of self-denial. 
The widow’s mite, we know, was of the greatest value in the eyes of 
Christ. 

Viewed also from this standpoint, then, the people have the best 
right to consider the offerings of the Mass their own offerings. And 
they should feel the strict propriety of uniting themselves heart and soul 
with the prayers of the priest. Especially should they by right consider 
that in the offering of the water and wine they are offering themselves to 
God, since the offerings so truly represent them. The bread and wine are 
the truest symbols of the offerers themselves; they have come out of the 


living energy of the givers, are part of the sweat and blood of their daily 
g 8} g Pp ) 


labor. In fact through these offerings a part of the daily lives of the 
people is being given to God in the Mass, as representative of their entire 
lives. In that way the Mass becomes very properly a living oblation of 
the people themselves. “Honor the Lord with thy substance, and give him 
of the first of all thy fruits,” the inspired word of God exhorts the people 
(Proverbs, 3, 9). The Mass, because its offerings come so truly from the 
labors of the people, is an eminent fulfillment of this command. 

Christ and the People. Joining the above thoughts with what was 
said previously of the Mass as the sacrifice of Christ Himself, we obtain 
some kind of idea of the great value of the Mass for all the people that 
are in any way connected with it. 

It is for the faithful attending the Mass that Christ descends upon 
the altar at the Consecration. His descent, we can say in a way, happens 
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to the people attending the Mass; it is an event most intimately connected 
with them. A moment’s reflection will make this more evident. We 
have seen that the oblations offered in the sacrifice of the Mass are the 
gifts of the people themselves. They represent the people, especially those 
who by attending the Mass also actively enter into the action of offering, 
and actively associate themselves with the gifts offered. Now as the Mass 
progresses, it is into these very gifts that Christ enters. Christ identifies 
Himself with that which was offered by the people as representing them- 
selves, with that which stands for those attending the Mass. Christ thus 
enters actively into the action of the Mass, in order to complete the 
offering of the people in a more perfect manner. 

The thought is sublime in its meaning, and inexhaustible. St. Paul 
had told us that we were baptized with Christ, buried and risen with Him 
in the same death and resurrection, that we must live with Christ 
(Romans, Chapter 6). This is most fully realized in the sacrifice of the 
New Law. In the Mass Christ Himself takes the first step towards a 
most intimate union with us, and makes it possible for those who attend 
the Mass with proper disposition to become true sharers in Himself. This 
is indeed the further living out of the great event that occurred when 
Christ first took upon Himself a human nature and came upon this earth. 

When the chalice is being prepared for the offering, wine and water 
are mixed. The wine represents Christ, and the water the people, accord- 


ing to the accompanying prayer, which reads in part: “O God, who 
hast established the nature of man in wondrous dignity and still more 
admirably restored it, grant that through the mystery of this water and 
wine, we may be made partakers of His divinity who has deigned to be- 
It is through the Con- 


> 


come partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ, etc.’ 
secration, when Christ enters into the gifts of the people, that this prayer 
is realized in the Mass. Christ one time deigned to partake of human 
nature, to take upon Himself the form of man. The further purpose of 
this was, that men might become partakers of the divine nature of Christ. 
The sacrifice of Calvary made this possible for all men once for all. In 
Baptism we realize this possibility the first time. But it is the daily 
sacrifice of the Mass that continues ever to turn this possibility into 
greater reality for all who enter properly into the spirit of the Mass. 
Contact with the Divine. As we have said, it is Christ who in the 
Mass takes the first step by descending into the gifts of the people. 
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Thereby it becomes possible for the people to unite themselves to Christ 
in an intimate spiritual union. Thus united with Christ, they can now 
through Christ offer themselves to the Father with a much better assur- 
ance of being accepted by Him. In Christ they have an offering of infi- 
nite value, and by uniting themselves with Him, they are offering 
themselves in the very manner chosen and perpetuated by Christ Himself 


for their salvation and redemption. 

The deeper spiritual part of the people in the Mass is manifold. By 
participating in the offering, the people become the offerers of the sacrifice 
with the priest. Blessed Albert the Great said long ago: “Those who 
bear themselves and their gifts to the altar make the offering with special 
intention. And therefore they are in a special manner contained in and 
offered in the oblation of the altar. . . . Therefore we must exhort 
the people to participate in the offering, for he who offers in the oblations 
unites his own self to the victim with special intention.” 

And the great Bishop Bossuet said long ago: ‘Not only do we offer 
the gifts with the priest, but with the gifts we also offer ourselves. . . . 
When the real body of the Savior is actually offered to God, there is a 
new reason for offering up anew the entire Church, which is His body in 
another sense, and the faithful who are the members of that body. . . . 
Thus the mystery of the mystic body of Christ is fulfilled, when all the 
members unite to offer themselves in and through Him.” 

The sacrifice of the Mass begins by an offering to God by the people, 
which represents the giving of themselves to God. With the descent of 
Christ into the gifts of the people, a deep spiritual union between people 
and Christ is effected. Thereafter the people and the priest offer them- 
selves together with Christ, they in union with Him are the oblation 
offered. And Christ is united with the priest and the people in offering 
the sacrifice to the Father. Christ therefore both offers and is offered in 
the Mass, and through Christ all the people become more efficacious 
offerers and at the same time more acceptable offerings. In other words, 
the Mass is a sacrifice that gives the people intimate contact with God. 
And this contact is perfected sacramentally in another part of the Mass, 
which we have not discussed in these pages. In the sacramental Com- 
munion this intimate union of people and Christ is perfected. In both 
of these contacts with the Divine, the sacrificial and the sacramental, lies 
the sublime and inexhaustible spiritual value of the Mass for all the people. 
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Through this contact in the Mass the whole life of the Christian is 
influenced. In the Mass the people offer themselves. From the very 
beginning the gifts offered truly represent part of their own lives. In 
return they receive of the divine life. They receive ever greater spiritual 
strength to live the life of Christ at all moments of the day. By offering 
themselves in the Mass, therefore, they receive the grace to fulfill the 
words of St. Paul also outside the Mass: ‘Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God” (Rom. 12, 1). 
Louis TRANFLER, O. S. B. 
Vircit MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


“The Mass, hymns, rites, benedictions, 
sacraments, divine Office, celebration of the 
liturgical cycles — the entire complex of 
liturgical functions, in short — what are 


they but our Faith put into prayer, con- 


fessed, and chanted, in the concrete, palp- 


able, living reality of the Christian com- 
munity united to its pastor?” 


ABBE GROEGAERT. 








THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS AND THE 
LITURGY 


HAVE never known a pupil to come from a Benedictine 
home of education without having imbibed at least some 
liturgical spirit. The little Therese Martin received her 
education entirely at the Benedictine Abbey of Lisieux, and 
it would seem an interesting study to see how deeply it 





left this mark upon her soul. 

Even before she went to school at all we find her being formed to a 
spiritual life based directly upon the liturgy. Of the days when she was 
still too much of a baby to be taken to Sunday Mass, she tells the follow- 
ing story, showing her interest already awakened in the ceremonies of our 
holy mother the Church: 

“I was still too small for the long Sunday services, so Mama stayed 
at home to look after me. On these occasions I was very quiet and good, 
walking all the while on tiptoe; but as soon as I heard the door open, 
there was a tremendous outburst of joy. Rushing to my dear little sister 
I would exclaim: ‘O Celine! quick, give me the blessed bread!’ 

“One day she did not bring any. What was to be done? I could 
not do without it, for I looked upon this little feast as my Mass. A 
bright idea struck me and I said: ‘You have no blessed bread, well then, 
make some.’ Celine immediately opened the cupboard, took out the bread, 
cut off a tiny bit, and after saying a Hail Mary over it with due 


solemnity, she triumphantly presented it te me. Making the sign of the 


Cross I ate it most religiously and fancied it tasted exactly like the real 


blessed bread.” 

She is alluding to the French custom of blessing bread at the paro- 
chial Mass and distributing it to the faithful. 

She early valued the blessings which our Mother provides for so many 
things we have and use. After her first confession she says: 

“Finally I passed him my rosary to bless, and came out of the con- 
fessional feeling more light-hearted and happy than ever before. It was 
evening, as soon as I reached a street lamp, I paused, took the newly 
blessed rosary from my pocket, and examined it carefully, turning it over 


and over. ‘What are you looking at, Therese dear?’ asked Pauline. ‘I am 
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looking to see what a blessed rosary is like,’ I answered,”—and the reply 
caused her sister much merriment. 

How she loved the feasts of the Church! Of them she wrote: “The 
feasts! What precious memories these simple words recall. I loved them; 
and you knew so well how to explain the mysteries hidden in each one. 
They were indeed a foretaste of heaven. Above all, I loved the proces- 
sions of the Blessed Sacrament. What a joy it was to strew flowers in the 
path of God! But before letting them fall under His feet, I kissed them, 
threw them high up in the air, and never was I more happy than when I 
saw my rose petals touch the sacred Monstrance.” 

When one reads words like that, how one’s heart aches for the 
thousands of small children in our cities as well as in our rural districts 
to whom this Wonder Book of the Feasts (the Liturgy of Mother Church) 
is entirely unknown; from whose lives this beauty is entirely shut out; 
whose meagre knowledge of their holy Faith presents it to their minds 
only under forms of tiresome obligations, and all but unmeaning cere- 
monies. What would it not mean to them if we could make the Sundays 
for them what they were to the little Therese! Of these Sundays, hear 
her speak: 

“True the great feasts came but seldom. Each week, however, 
brought one very dear to my heart—Sunday. What a glorious day! It 
was almighty God’s feast and the day of rest. First of all the whole 


family went to high Mass. . . . Those happy days which passed all 


too quickly, but also had their touch of melancholy! My joy lasted until 


Compline, but after that a feeling of sadness took possession of me. I 
longed for the never-ending Sabbath of cur true home.” 

To how many of the little children in this vast country does the 
word Compline convey anything at all, I wonder? 

The tiny child lulled to sleep on her father’s knee listened each 
evening with pleasure to the few pages read aloud by one of her sisters 
from the Liturgical Year. There is an excellent English translation of this 
famous work. It was written by Dom Gueranger, Abbot of Solesmes. In 
heaven this holy Benedictine must number by thousands the souls who 
owe their attraction to the liturgy to his labours. 

The little first communicant, making her retreat in the Benedictine 


Abbey, tastes already the joys of the divine Office. She tells us: 
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“With what delight I followed the divine Office, just as the nuns 
did!” 

It was at Vespers on the feast of Pentecost that she made her final 
determination to speak to her father of her vocation for Carmel. 

Later, in the Carmel she said to Mother Mary Gonzaga speaking of 
her prayer: “Apart from the divine Office, which in spite of my 
unworthiness is a daily joy, I have not the courage to search through 
books for beautiful prayers.” 

She confided to her little mother that she thought no one could have 
had a greater desire than she had to say the divine Office well. Especially 
did she rejoice when it was her turn to read alone and aloud the prayer 
of the day. She tells us she felt like the priest acting as mediator between 
God and man: “How happy I was, and how careful to say the prayers 
out well and clearly!” 

I know not whether the little Teresa had learned Latin; if not she 
had familiarized herself with the translation of the Psalms she said in 
choir, for in speaking of the Office she declared playfully that one verse 
she always recited with regret, namely, the verse at Sext which says: “I 
have inclined my heart to do Thy justifications because of the reward.” 

“I always hastened,” she says, “to assure the good God that this was 
not so.” 

Even the words of the ordination service for a deacon were not un- 
known to her. In writing of her joy at touching the sacred vessels when 
made sacristan, she says: “I rejoiced also in being able to touch the sacred 
vessels, and to prepare the altar linen on which our Lord was to be laid. 
I felt that I must increase in fervour, and often recalled these words ad- 
dressed to a deacon: “Be ye holy, ye who carry the vessels of the Lord.” 

On one of the great days of her life, the day of her audience with 
Pope Leo XIII, she drew courage from the words of the Gospel for the 
day found in her Missal: “In the Gospel for that day there occurred these 
consoling words: ‘Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father 
to give you a kingdom.’ My heart became filled with confidence.” 

These few thoughts gathered from her life will fill us with confi- 
dence, too—confidence that the work of the Liturgical Apostolate will 


surely find in the little Saint a powerful and interested advocate. 
MoTHER Mary ELterKER, O. S. D. 


Duluth, Minn. 
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PASSING THE MERIDIAN 


ITH the present issue Orate Fratres is passing the noon-hour 
of its first annual cycle. In the foreword of the first 
number the Editors had stated that it was impossible to 
foretell the future of the new venture in English Catholic 
life. Some of our friends thought our tone at the time a 
rather timid one. But there was no intention of conveying the impres- 
sion of lack of courage or hope on our part. It was chiefly a spirit of 
caution that guided our words, and the realization that on the human 
side the success of our work would depend on the co-operation we should 


meet with from our readers, then an entirely unknown factor to us. 








Since last November the progress of the apostolate, as judged from 
the increasing number of subscribers to Orate Fratres, has been a slow 
but steady one. The 15,000 letters sent out last fall brought a greater 


percentage of returns than the proverbial three per cent that is said to 


be usual in any undertaking. After that first gesture commercial adver 
tising of the apostolate has been almost non-existent. The steady increase 
in subscriptions, almost double since the first issue, is therefore due to no 
artificial methods of propaganda, but to the more solid factor of a real 
understanding and appreciation of the objectives of the apostolate. 

A business firm offered to take over the commercial end of our entire 
enterprise. We refused because we feel that a commercialization of our 
efforts would detract from the dignity with which the apostolate is 
vested as a work of God, as an undertaking whose aim is the promotion 
of the cause of Christ and His Church.. Nothing has been further from 
our minds than the use of modern methods of “putting across” an idea. 
Neither Christianity in its earlier days, nor conversions today, are “put 
across” by forcible methods of propaganda. Hence it was, that we 
depended from the start on the good will and the co-operation of our 
friends and well-wishers. That this co-operation has not been wanting 
is attested to by the steady progress the work of the apostolate is making. 
It has been a cause of joy to all friends, and of encouragement to us. 
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We could here logically enter upon an appeal to our readers and 
friends to continue their efforts, or to increase them, since we still have 
a good way to go before we can breathe more at ease, and the apostolate 
is their work as well as ours; but we have other matters in mind at 
present. 

In passing our meridian for the first time, our thoughts are naturally 
directed to the future rather than the past, to the second volume of 
Orate Fratres, and the possible changes to be made in it. A number of 
suggestions have been sent to us in the course of the past months on 


possible changes—suggestions covering almost every phase of the review, 


from cover and type to contents. 

We have received many favorable letters from readers who are 
heartily interested in the liturgical apostolate. But we should welcome 
something other than praise. In perusing the pages of Orate Fratres 
many readers have undoubtedly thought of different kinds of articles they 
should like to see in the review, topics they should want to have treated, 
etc. All suggestions of this kind are heartily welcome at the office of the 
Lirurcica Press. There is no keener desire among the Editors than that 
of co-operating with their readers in the work of the apostolate. Since 
many heads are better than a few, and usually more fruitful of sugyes- 
tions and ideas, let us all work together in the common cause. Our ideal 
is not merely to bring out a good review, but to do the work as well as 
it can be done under the circumstances. And that ideal is not attainable 
unless all good suggestions, from wheresoever, are registered and consid- 
ered, and if possible acted upon. 

Some readers, in expressing their satisfaction with Orate Fratres, 
have feared that the articles could not continue a long time, that the 
topic of the liturgy would soon be exhausted. There is nothing further 
from the truth. The Liturgy IS the Church, it IS Christ; and like 
everything else that reflects or expresses Christ — the Gospels for in- 
stance, or the principles of interior life — the liturgy is inexhaustible. 
If there had been a suspicion of despair in the minds of the editors, it 
would have been caused by the limited scope allowed by Orate Fratres 
in the face of the many possibilities. Our problem never was a WHAT 
for which there is no abundant answer. It has been the perennial 
problem of the HOW that confronts all persons who try to achieve 
the best possible in their work. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





OME time ago the editor of “The Apostolate” wrote to the 
Reverend Franz M. W. Schneeweiss for an account of his 
success with congregational singing in his parish, Our 


Lady of Perpetual Help, Washington, D. C. Reports of 





the work had spoken of remarkable results achieved in a 
short time under very adverse conditions. The following modest reply 
was received: 
*. . . In the first place, the parish is only a little over five 
years old, and is composed of colored people the majority of whom have 
no education. Consequently their taste follows the ‘jazz’ line of music 
—and they like flowery music. 

“I took up the Gregorian music because it was commanded by the 
Church, and the music always appealed to me even from childhood. 


“When forming this congregation, I told those who formed the 


choir that during Advent and Lent they must sing the Missa de Angelis 


without organ accompaniment. Of course they did not like it, and the 
sound was about as poor as one can imagine. However they obeyed, and 
this dragged on for five years. At last they sang with more certainty 
and began to have a little taste for it. 

“Then we began the Requiem, which they sang better. We never 
have a funeral without a sung Requiem. 

“When the parochial school was started, I taught the children to 
sing the Mass, and they did better than the adults. They could remember 
the melody quite accurately. The children were not keen about learning, 
but by some scolding and punishing, at last they did better. 

“Then almost three years ago they learned the Mass of the Sacred 
Heart, with proper and ordinary. This is sung every First Friday. We 
have no one to play the organ, so this makes the work harder. As a 
result, last Christmas they asked to sing one of the flowery Masses. As 
they had been so faithful and good, I granted their request. Afterwards 
they said that that Mass did not seem devotional; for it seemed as if they 
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were drawing attention to themselves and not giving it to God, and they 
were willing to put that Mass on the shelf. 

“Those who have heard them have been surprised how the people 
have kept the pitch. However the tone is very bad. Lately Mrs. Justine 
Ward has taken an interest and has been giving them some lessons. 

“I am not a musician. I can play the Mass only with one finger and 
have never been instructed in the music, hearing it sung only a few times. 

“My people now sing: The Requiem, The Missa de Angelis, The 
Mass for the Sundays during the year, The Mass for Advent and Lent; 
and then some devotional hymns, as the Ave Maria, Ave Maris Stella, The 
Magnificat, etc. 

“Their taste is being cultivated, and in time I hope they will be able 


to read the music easily.” 





oO 


From northern Minnesota the Reverend Charles Cannon, O. S. B., 
describes his experience with his children as follows: 

“In your issue of volume 1, number 2, you extend a cordial invita- 
tion for a report of actual experiences in promoting greater active par- 
ticipation of the people in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

“It seems only fair that every one should be willing to tell what he 
is doing for the liturgical movement as well as to hear what others are 
doing. There should be a ‘give and take’ policy among us. 

“In the first place I did very little for the cause till I myself learned, 
after many years in the ministry, the meaning of the liturgy. Like many 
others I had the notion that the liturgy was perfectly synonymous with 
the rubrics or ceremonies as we studied them in our seminary liturgy 
course of old. 

“Liturgical Prayer by Cabrol was the book which served as an eye- 
opener for me and set me studying and admiring the real liturgy and its 
history and spirit. 

“Shortly after I caught the true idea of the liturgy I began to 
communicate my enthusiasm to my little rural pasish by giving a series 
of Lenten lectures on the Mass, based on the text of Cabrol. The people 


reacted very favorably to the new aspect of the old subject, and with 


little effort I soon had a comparatively large number of adults using the 


daily Missal with more or less proficiency. 
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“My superior, entirely unconscious of this liturgical achievement, 


promoted me to a city parish where I failed miserably in every attempt 
to spread enthusiasm for the liturgy. The adults were not accustomed 
to attend daily Mass and the parish school children were trained to recite 
publicly the rosary, year in and year out. To effect a change was a her- 
culean task. At all events I did not accomplish much before my health 
required that I should return to a rural parish, where I am again endeav- 


oring to revive some interest in the liturgy. 

“Here I have begun with the children, hoping that they will even- 
tually become apostles in the liturgical education. In connection with 
the brief religion class conducted immediately after daily Mass, before 
the children report at the Public School, I give them daily five minutes 
instruction concerning the Mass. I began by teaching all the children 
(boys and girls) the Latin responses which they recite aloud in union 
with the servers at the altar. It is nearly as easy to teach the entire class 
the Latin prayers as it is to teach a few servers. One advantage in having 
the girls recite the Latin prayers is that in later years, when they are 
mothers, they will be able to teach them to their children. The result 
is that all recite the Latin responses very accurately and all take an active 
interest in the progress of the Mass. 

“Then I explained to them the various parts of the Mass from a little 
book entitled The Mass for Children, by Rev. William R. Kelly. The 
colored illustrations in this book and the simple style of the author gained 
the attention of the children, and gave them some elementary ideas of 
the holy sacrifice. These simple instructions were supplemented by 
thoughts from Dr. Gihr’s excellent volume entitled: The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, so brimful of heavenly unction. 

“This year we are reading and analyzing Father Cuthbert’s 
Offeramus, and it is surprising how well the children can follow it and 
hew they have mastered the contents of his concise but clear explanations. 
At least they know the gospel side and the epistle side of the altar, though 
I have met many adults who never advanced so far in the study of the 
liturgy. 

“As to the children’s active participation in the Mass, I considered it 
best to have them recite aloud only certain prayers at the Offertory, the 
Consecration and the Communion. In this way the principal parts of 
the Mass stand out prominently in their mind. They are encouraged to 
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use Offeramus in silent prayer during the rest of the Mass, because they 
are liable to fall into a routine if they recite too many prayers publicly. 

“In my rudimentary way of inculcating a love for the liturgy I may 
be violating some rubrics and running up against some canons, but I 


stand corrected and I am not too old to learn.” 





o 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
HE LITURGICAL PRESS has received a number of 
encouraging letters from members of the hierarchy. The 
work of editing and publishing is done in the dioceses of 
St. Paul and St. Cloud, and His Grace, Archbishop Dow- 
ling of the former, and His Lordship, Bishop Busch, of the 
latter, have both been constant in their encouragement of the editors, 
and unfailing and hearty in their responses to any requests. In recent 
letters, both Archbishop Dowling and Bishop Busch recommended Orate 
Fratres most whole-heartedly to the priests of their respective dioceses. 
Other members of the hierarchy that have recently sent letters of 


approval and encouragement to the Press are: Archbishop Glennon of 


St. Louis; Bishop Shahan, Recor of the Catholic University; Bishop Cant- 
well of the Diocese of Los Angeles and San Diego; Bishop Wehrle of the 
Yiocese of Bismarck; Bishop Boyle of the Pittsburgh Diocese; Bishop 
Jeanmart of the Diocese of Lafayette, and Bishop Welch of the Diocese 
of Duluth. 





) 

In the past year there appeared an interesting reprint of two articles 
from the Catholic World under the title: ““A Bypath Into the Great 
Roadway.” It is the story of the conversion of Ellen Gates Starr, Hull 
House, Chicago. For years Miss Starr had been attached to the liturgy 
of the Church by strong bonds of sympathy and appeal; and this appre- 
ciation gave her soul no rest until she had entered the fold. It proved at 
the same time to be the source of more than one surprise. Thus she 
Writes on page seven of her interesting account: “From that time on 
[after receiving a book of the Holy Week Office] I have always been 
present at the office of Tenebrae, and for some twenty-five years or more 
have scarcely ever missed the Mass of Palm Sunday. I became very 
familiar with these offices and always followed them carefully and con- 
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scientiously. To lose my place in the long Gospel of the Passion was a 
calamity, as it was difficult to find it again, and I never got help from 
my neighbors. It has always been hard for me (and is still more difficult 
now, as a Catholic) to account for the indifference of average Catholics 
to the extreme beauty of the words of the Mass and all the liturgical 
offices. I recall my surprise many years since, on looking over at a neigh- 
bor, hoping to get some help toward finding my lost place in the Tenebrae 
office, to see the page heading of the book in her hand: Meditations for 
the Month of June. The recitation aloud (or singing) of other devo- 
tions, during the Mass, with however devout an intention, is a great 


> 


distraction and trial to me.’ 





ce) 


According to a letter in The Catholic Times of London (March 4), 
the Justine Ward Method of teaching music, which has had such remark- 
able success at the Pius X Institute of Liturgical Music of New York, is 
now to be introduceed into England. “Miss Honiss, a student of the 
Stuttgart Conservatoire, and afterwards of the Royal Academy of Music 
in London, has also mastered the Justine Ward Method, and has just 
arrived in London from New York to give us the full benefit of this 
admirable system.” The Times letter concludes with the following 
expression: “May we not, then, hope, by the beauty of the music in our 


churches, to draw many souls back to God’s Church?” 





oO 


His Eminence Cardinal Bourne has taken occasion from the growing 
custom of community singing at all gatherings of the people to speak 
urgently in favor of congregational singing of liturgical prayers at 
Mass, the Credo for instance. “If half a dozen made up their minds to 
lead the singing in church,” said His Eminence, “they would soon carry 
everything before them.” 


<> 
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At a recent meeting of the Gargoyle Club of architects of St. Paul, 
an address by Rev. Virgil Michel, O. S. B., on “The Catholic Spirit 


> 


in Church Architecture” touched on some of the ways in which the 


liturgical awakening Kas begun to influence church architecture in Europe. 





